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FOUR GREAT VALUES 


By ROGER W. BABSON, Noted Economist and Publicist. 
(Guest Editorial, Written Especially for PATHFINDER.) 


REMENDOUS changes have taken 

place in the: past dozen years. 
That’s true, of course. City real estate 
ean be bought for 20 cents on the dol- 
lar. Stocks are down, and so are some 
bonds. Seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange which once sold for $600,000 
can now be bought for around $20,000. 
Yet some of us who predicted these 
declines were hooted as undesirable 
citizens. 

On the other side of the picture you 
will find high grade bonds and many 
stocks selling higher than they did a 
dozen years ago. A Massachusetts city 
recently borrowed $200,000 for five 
months at a rate equivalent to 12% 
cents—the cost of a package of cigar- 
ettes—for $1,000 for five months. A 
dozen years ago this would have cost 
around $20 instead of 12% cents. 

And taxes. The 200 largest corpora- 
tions in the country last year paid 
over $2,000,000,000 in taxes, and with 
3,500,000 employees at work, this 
means a tax of $600 for each man and 
woman employed. 

Income taxes have not only doubled, 
but the prospects immediately ahead 
are that the number of people re- 
quired to pay them have greatly in- 
ereased. All of this is in addition to 
big increases in real estate taxes and 
taxes upon everything we buy. Nearly 
all the readers of PATHFINDER are 
today paying out in taxes, directly and 
indirectly, more than $3 out of every 
$10 they earn. 

Those who forecast these great tax 
increases were howled down a dozen 
years ago. Yet is it any more unrea- 
sonable to believe that taxes will be 
much less a dozen years hence? So 
long as the world continues to revolve 
around the sun, and so long as pendu- 
lums continue to swing, then prices, 
interest rates, real estate values and 
taxes will continue to go up, and then 
down! It is as foolish today to think 
that things are going to continue to 
grow worse as it was in 1928 to think 
that conditions would grow better. 

We hear a lot today about the pos- 
sibilities of synthetics—this means the 
manufacture of everything artificially, 
from children to coffins. College pro- 
fessors tell us that potatoes will be 
grown by electricity, that cotton will 
be pulled out of the air, and, instead 
of bothering to cook food, we will 
swallow a pill three times a day with 
& glass of water. Perhaps we will! 

Statistics show that with al] the 
eollege professors, medical experts 
and dietitians, we are lucky today if 
we live to the “three score years and 
ten” which we read about in the 
Scriptures of 3,000 years ago. My 
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Roger Ward Babson 


ORN in Gloucester, Mass., in 1875, 
Mr. Babson received his B. S. de- 
gree from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1898. He soon 
became known to the American public 
as founder of the Babson Institute 
and the nation-wide Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization. Famed as a statis- 
tician, he is the author of many books 
on economic and consumer problems. 
During the First World War he served 
information 
is a director of 


as director general of 
and education. He 
several corporations, a member of the 
Congregational Church, and a Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society of Lon- 


don. At the last election he ran as 
candidate for President of the Unit- 
ed States on the Prohibition ticket. 
He married Grace M. Knight of St. 
Paul in 1900, and makes his home at 
Babson Park, Mass. 





guess is that the next trend will be 
toward old-fashioned corn-bread and 
molasses, and that we will hear less 
about vitamins A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
and so on ad infinitum. We think 
candles and kerosene have “gone,” but 
statistics show that more of both are 
being sold today than ever before. 

Let’s look at the educational record: 
When I was a boy in Gloucester, I 
attended a two-room schoolhouse with 
a stove at one end and an outhouse in 
the back-yard. But we did learn how 
to spell, to add, and to work. More- 
over, in those days our parents were 
more interested to have us get train- 
ing than diplomas. In fact, I did not 
even get a diploma when finishing my 
course in high school. Today, our 
children get their so-called education 
in palaces with their latest heating, 
ventilation and lighting equipment, to 
say nothing of the extravagant toilet 
facilities. 
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Mr. W. J, Cameron, of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., told me the other day that the 
number of students preparing to be 
mechanics is only about one-seventh 
the number now employed as me- 
chanics; while the number now study- 
ing for the professions is about 13 
times those engaged in the profes- 
sions. If young men would study thes: 
figures more and two-legged figures 
less, they would learn to be good me- 
chanics, builders and plumbers. The 
days when white-collar jobs offered 
the best opportunities have gone. 

It has been said that the only thing 
which is permanent is change. This 
means that nothing will remain as it 
now exists—some things are getting 
better, while others are getting worse. 
There always will be changes. If you 
are blue over the war, read Green’s 
History of England or the history of 


any country—including the United 
States. War has been a norma! condi- 


tion. There is nothing to worry about 
today if we will have the guts of our 
ancestors. We needed Hitler to wake 
us up. Surely England did. 

It is fair to say that there are cer- 
tain things which have always been 
of value, and always will be. Let me 
mention a few: 

(1) Good health is of great worth. 
Time and money invested in keeping 
well is a primary investment. 

(2) The ability to take care of one’s 
self, whether by the raising of food 
or by the building of houses, is of real 
importance. 

A dollar may be worth 100 cents 
or 10 cents, but the quart of milk, from 
your own cow, which your family 
drinks always has the same value. 

(3) A good sensible wife or hus- 
band and a family of properly-trained 
kids cannot be beat as a sound invest- 
ment. Téo many parents depend upon 
safe deposit boxes rather than upon 
children. I am still betting on the old- 
fashioned investment in a good family 
and a home with a kitchen garden. 

(4) Let us not forget the church. It 
has come through the ages as a great 
pillar of strength. Better invest a 
little more money in your church and 
other good works, 


EXT week’s guest editorial will 

be by the Hon. Dwight H. 
Green, governor of the State of Illi- 
nois. Gov. Green has been a Chi- 
cagoan almost continuously since 
his undergraduate days at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. As special rep- 


resentative of the general counsel 


of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in 1927, he began his impressive ca- 
reer as a_ racket-buster—crushing 
the kingdom of Al Capone. In the 
1940 election he defeated the for- 
midable Kelly-Nash machine to be- 
come chief executive of the third 
most populous state in the Union, 
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ICELAND— 


Uncle Sam Guards a New Atlantic Outpost 


N the morning of July 7 the 30,000 

inhabitants of Reykjavik, Iceland’s 
capital and largest city, used by now 
to warships, looked out to sea and saw 
an unusal sight. Instead of the British 
Union Jack, the Stars and Stripes 
floated over what a local reporter 
called “the biggest convoy ever to ap- 
proach these shores.” A long line of 
American warships and supply ships 
moved into Reykjavik’s roads to take 
over, at the request and consent of its 
people, the Western Hemisphere’s 
present farthest-east outpost. 

The movement, conducted in deep- 
est secrecy, was the result of a diplo- 
matic triple play: from Washington to 
London to Reykjavik to Washington. 
In the messages exchanged between 
the two governments, Premier Her- 
mann Jonasson, of Iceland, stated that 
the British, who have garrisoned the 
island since May 10, 1940, required 
their forces “elsewhere”; and _ that 
Prime Minister Churchill had pointed 
out that President Roosevelt was pre- 
pared to send “United States troops to 
supplement and eventually to replace 
the British forces.” 

Because it would be in “the interest 
of Iceland,” Premier Jonasson agreed 
on eight conditions: (1) American 
forces withdraw at the end of the war. 
(2) We recognize the independence 
and sovereignty of Iceland, and sup- 
port it in the peace treaty, and imme- 
diately exchange diplomatic represen- 
tatives. (3) We do not interfere with 
Iceland’s government. (4) We organize 
its defenses to give maximum safety 
with minimum disturbance. (5) We 
bear all costs of defense. (6) We sup- 
port Iceland’s trade and commerce. 
(7) We agree to these conditions pub- 
licly. (8) Our defense “must be strong 
enough to meet every eventuality.” 

What “every eventuality” might be, 
the President hardly needed to make 
plain. We cannot afford to let Hitler 
get hold of Iceland, ever. “The United 
States cannot permit the occupation 
by Germany of strategic outposts in 
the Atlantic to be used as air or naval 
bases for eventual attack on the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” the President stated 
in his message to Congress. 

Whether or not Iceland is in the 
Western Hemisphere depends on your 
geographer. The National Geographic 
Society points out that it sits astride 
the 20th degree of longitude, “the ar- 
bitrary line generally accepted as 
marking the end of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Vilhjalmur Stefanson, the 
explorer, declares that it is. “Green- 
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General View of Reykjavik, Capital 


land is visible from the mountains of 
northwestern Iceland,” he wrote re- 
cently in Foreign Affairs, “whereas no 
land to the east, southeast or south is 
visible from any part of Iceland.” (Mr. 
Stefanson has powerful eyes: it is 180 
miles from Iceland to Greenland.) In 
1868 Robert J. Walker, a former Treas- 
ury Secretary, wrote to Secretary of 
State William H. Seward, “Iceland be- 
longs in the Western Hemisphere and 
is an insular dependency of the North 
American Continent.” Last year, when 
Iceland declared itself an independent 
republic, one of its officials said: “We 
are relying upon democratic America 
to remember Iceland in this difficult 
situation.” 

One of the things for America to 
remember during this day of quick 
conquests by air power is that il pro- 
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vides the main link in a chain of island 
stepping stones across the Atlantie to 
America. To the north we have no 
2,000 miles of bare ocean between Eu- 
rope and America. From Bergen, in 
German-occupied Norway, to the Far- 
oes it is 415 miles; from the Faroes to 
Iceland, 500 miles; from Iceland to 
Greenland only 180 miles, but to Ju- 
lianehaab, Greenland’s farthest-south 
port, 950 miles; from Julianehaab to 
Cartwright, Labrador, 600 miles; from 
Cartwright to Halifax, 700 miles; from 
Halifax to New York, 682 miles. 

None of these links is much more 
than a three-hour jump for a modern 
fast bomber. For this reason, what 
had been the world’s most undefended 
modern country, which never had a 
foreign war, an army, Navy or more 
than a sportsman’s gun, is now a bris- 
tling fortress. American soldiers will 
soon learn to twist their tongues to 
say Eq vil glas af oli (“I want a glass 
of beer”). The Stars and Stripes will 
fly over Army camps in the world’s 
oldest surviving democracy and young- 
est independent republic. 

Iceland (Island to its inhabitants) is 
a volcanic island of 40,437 square 
miles, forming a rough oval about the 
size of Kentucky, 298 miles long and 
194 miles wide. Its northern tips touch 
on the Arctic Circle; but because the 
Gulf Stream swings north and east to- 
ward it, Iceland’s July temperature 
runs above 50 degrees. Even in Jan- 
uary it rarely goes more than a few 
degrees below zero; its ports are ice- 
free; and the hot springs bubbling 
from its volcanic rocks keep its lakes, 
which make good seaplane bases, open 
the year round. 

Iceland’s central tableland is a mass 
of lava rock, snowfields and glaciers. 
Only one quarter of the island is hab- 
itable, mostly the coastal lowlands; 
most of its population live in one- 
fourteenth of its area, the coastal plain 
that extends from Reykjavik eastward. 
One of the first things that British and 
Canadian soldiers learned there was 
that “Keep Off the Grass” means ex- 
actly that. Every blade that will make 
hay is precious in this barren isle. It 
raises no grain nor timber, but does 
support garden vegetables, cattle and 
Sheep. Iceland’s largest industry is 
fishing, the cod and herring catch in 
normal times amounting to $5,000,000 
worth a year. 

Despite the barrenness of their is- 
land, Icelanders enjoy a high degree 
of civilization. Education is free and 
compulsory; there is practically no il- 
literacy. Reykjavik is a modern cap- 
ital, with electric lighting — from 
Iceland’s hydroelectric developments 
—which gets little use during the sum- 
mer when days are 20 hours long; 
well-kept streets, a notable University 
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and, of course, American movies, but 
not a single jail. There are no rail- 
'roads, which hampers military opera- 
tions somewhat, but abundant tele- 
phone and telegraph service. Iceland 
has.one of the world’s best hospital 
| systems. Its peoples have built them- 
selves a fine civilization on a crust of 
volcanic rock jutting from the lonely 
sea. 
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. . . Oldest Parliament 


In fact, during the so-called Dark 
Ages, Iceland kept the flame of West- 
ern culture burning brightly. The is- 
land was first settled in the seventh 
eentury by Irish Culdees, reclusive 
monks who wanted more privacy than 
they could find in the Emerald Isle. 
But the big wave of immigration began 

in the 900’s, when Norsemen reputed- 
ly led by Ingoff fled there from Harold 
Fairhair, the Norwegian Hitler of his 
day. On the plain of Thingvilla in 930 
the emigrees established the Althing, 
oldest of modern parliaments which 
in 1930 celebrated its 1,000th anni- 
versary. 

In 1000 the Icelanders, who had fled 
there partly to retain their pagan re- 
ligion, accepted Christianity by vote 

of the Althing. Today they are firm 
ie Lutherans. In 1262-64 they submitted 
to Norway, and in 1280, when Den- 
mark established the Triple Crown, 
they became a colony of Denmark. But 
Icelandic poetry and sagas continued 
to flourish until the Icelanders were 
finally reduced by careless foreign 
rule. In 1874 Denmark granted Ice- 
land home rule, with the King ap- 
pointing some members of the Althing, 
which comprised a senate of some 14 
members and a lower house of 36. In 
1918 Iceland separated from Denmark, 
save for having the same King. On 
May 20, 1940, after Denmark had been 
occupied by the Germans, Iceland de- 
clared itself a free and sovereign re- 
tj public. 
Icelanders recognize, even if some 
others still do not, that Hitler has a 
hungry interest in their country. The 
Germans probably know Iceland’s ter- 
ritory and history better than any- 
one save the islanders themselves. 
if They made intensive studies of Ice- 
4s) Jandic literature as companion sources 
iz of their own mythology. In 1929, Wolf- 
gang von Gronau flew to Iceland, and 
in 1930 flew the Atlantic via Iceland. 
\ For three years following, he used Ice- 
é land as a stopping place on various 
\ trans-Atlantic flights. Before the war 
e German aeronauts in Iceland, on the 
pretext of teaching gliding, surveyed 
\ and photographed the whole country. 
: Early this year a German plane flying 
over Iceland machine- gunned and 
wounded two soldiers—the first war 
P blood spilled on the peaceful! island in 
F centuries. 
In the strategy of the Atlantic, Ice- 
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i land is vastly important, both for our 
i own defense and to get aid to Britain. 
ii The President told Congress that Ger- 
if 9 man occupation of Iceland would con- 
stitute “a threat in three dimensions” 
against Greenland and the northern 





(Continued on page 8) 
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President: Busy Hands 


German papers have of late devoted 
much space to denunciations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whom they called 
“World aggressor No. 1.” He is doubt- 
less the busiest of all their opponents. 

While the President sought to hold 
the selectees in the Army after their 
vear’s service (see col. 3), his busy 
hands were pulling dozens of other 
strings simultaneously — all looking 
toward the final defeat of Hitler. Non- 
interventionists, stil] jittery at the oc- 
cupation of Iceland, heard that Amer- 
icans were in Northern Ireland. These 
turned out to be civilian technicians 
and skilled workmen “engaged in 
works in certain areas.” While critics 
looked quickly to see if the Azores, 
Cape Verde Islands or Dakar, Africa, 
had been taken under protection, he 
reassured them, through the State De- 
partment, that there was no thought of 
seizing those places as long as they 
are in friendly hands, 

After asking Congress for additional 
billions for the Army and Navy the 
President called for daylight saving 
to increase defense production and 
economize on power. And while ask- 
ing Congress to provide for daylight 
saving on a regional or national basis. 
as might be deemed necessary, he call- 
ed on the governors of eight South- 
eastern states, where power shortage 
had been threatened, to act at once if 
possible. He estimated that year-round 
daylight saving would save over 736,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours—enough to pro- 
duce 700,000,000 pounds of aluminum. 
About the same time the Federal Pow- 
er Commission handed him a plan to 
increase, gradually, by more than one- 
fourth the country’s present power 
capacity of 42,000,000 kilowatts, to 
furnish current for the $3,000,000,000- 
a month defense program expected by 
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Barkley Was Given New Problems 








1943. The cost was figured at $1,750.- 
000,000, and the President was said to 
have given his tacit approval. 

Mr. Roosevelt then took up with his 
faithful congressional lieutenant, Sen- 
ator Barkley of Kentucky, the serious 
problem of putting through Price Sta- 
bilizer Leon Henderson’s measure for 
controlling prices, fixing rents in 
Washington and, possibly, “freezing 
wages.” He also advised the House on 
the tax bill and warned that a new tax 
bill may be needed every year “in 
times like these.” After issuing a dec- 
laration placing more than 1,800 per- 
sons and firms in Latin America on 
a trade black list and freezing their 
funds in the U. S., the President warn- 
ed the public against any Axis peace 
“feelers.” 

Meanwhile, it was indicated that the 
President will probably soon have the 
property-seizure power Congress has 
held up more than a month. A new 
and modified bill from the White House 
asks for the power only when neces- 
sary for defense, and limits its dura- 
tion to June 30, 1943. 
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Defense: Service Period 

With the way things are going in the 
world now, this is no time to dismiss 
a half-trained army and start anew 
with a bunch of raw recruits. 

Such is the gist of the argument of 
the Administration, and the President 
and War Department are putting all 
they have behind it. The push started 
with the suggestion by Chief of Staff 
Marshall that _ selectees, National 
Guardsmen and Reserves should be 
held beyond their one-year’s service. 
After a time, both the President and 
all the high War Department officials 
joined in the request, and gradually 
increased the pressure, going all-out 
for it, even making it almost a survive 
or sink issue. 

The opposition lies in Congressmen, 
and it is stiffened by fear of political 
consequences. They say they voted 
for this peace-time conscription in the 
first place on the agreement that it 
was to be for only a year—unless war 
broke ont. The draftees were assured 
they would have to train only for 12 
months and could then return to their 
private affairs and let another bunch 
train. Violation of that understanding, 
they feel, might result in their politi- 
cal execution by the votes of the sol- 
diers themselves, their parents, and 
their sisters, cousins and aunts. So 
they fired arguments back. 

The President manned the big guns. 
Calling Senate and House leaders to 
the White House to face Gen. Marshall 
and himself for a two-hour conference 
he told them that retention of the se- 
lectees was essential for American se- 
curity. Without the needed legislation, 
he said, two-thirds of the nation’s 
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Army will return to civilian life, to be 
replaced by raw recruits. “It is a 
question whether you want to disin- 
tegrate the Army or not.” 

Majority Leader Barkley of the Sen- 
ate, who not only attended the White 
House parley, but had also been the 
President’s guest on a yachting party 
the Sunday before, was the first to 
proclaim his conviction. The wise 
thing to do, he concluded, is to “use 
the best men in all branches so the 
best Army that can be obtained shall 
be ready if and when needed.” When 
the Administration decided not to 
push, for the present, the further 
measure of authorizing the selectees 
to be sent beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere, opposition to extending their 
period of service began to fade. Some 
Senate leaders even proposed to ex- 
tend the service term by passage of a 
resolution declaring the national in- 
terest would be imperiled if it ended 
in a year. This, under the terms of the 
draft act, would empower the Pres- 
ident to retain the draftees. 

Other defense developments includ- 
ed these: ;' 

e Acting Secretary of War Patter- 
son, in asking Congress to remove the 
present 900,000 limit of selectees, indi- 
cated that an Army of 2,300,000 men 
might be in view. 

e Twenty high-ranking officers of 
the Army figured in a drastic shake-up 
of commands, said to be part of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s program to put young- 
er men in important commands. 


e The OPM approved building seven 
new plants in order to step aluminum 
production up to 1,600,000,000 pounds 
a year, as collection of scrap aluminum 
began on a nation-wide scale. 


RS 
Congress: Haggling 


Congress does not see its way clear- 
ly these days and there is considerable 
carping, backing and filling. One thing 
clear enough is that elections are only 
some 16 months away, and members 
are becoming more and more con- 
scious of that fact as they give the rest 
of their attention to the big defense 
problems. 

In one line Congressional action is 
prompt, speedy and almost unanimous. 
That is the matter of voting the new 
appropriations asked for by the Pres- 
ident. Nobody is against defense. The 
requests for $585,000,000 more for the 
Navy for expansion of shipbuilding 
and ordnance manufacturing facilities, 
and for $4,770,000,000 more for the 
Army, to provide additional tanks, 
guns, shells and weapons of all sorts, 
were rushed to committees with ex- 
pectation of having them ready for a 
vote within a week. 

But on matters of policy and admin- 
istration there is hesitancy and crit- 
icism. Joe Martin, Republican leader 
in the House, called on the President 
to break the bottlenecks, eliminate red 
tape and speed up defense production, 
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Martin Called for Defense Speed-Up 


which is lagging. “Mere appropria- 
tions are not achievements,” he assert- 
ed, pointing out that funds available 
for the defense program already 
amount to $45,000,000,000. And he re- 
minded the Administration that a sub- 
committee of the House Military Com- 
mittee had previously voiced similar 
discontent. Martin asserted that a full 
year’s effort had produced a volume of 
arms “which Germany’s Europe could 
turn out in less than two months.” 

Yet, when the President asked next 
day for $300,000,000 more for expand- 
ign the Navy’s shore stations, includ- 
ing new air bases in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, there was no delay in 
putting it through, But in face of the 
report that 187 labor strikes in the 
first six months of the year had caused 
a loss of nearly 2,500,000 man-days of 
labor on vital Army defense work, the 
House threw out a Senate provision 
permitting the President to take over 
struck plants and continue operations. 
The heavy pressure brought by CIO 
lobbyists against that and all other 
anti-strike proposals caused Repre- 
sentative Smith, of Virginia, to charge 
they had sent “goon squads” to intim- 
idate House members. The preponder- 
ance of Republicans voting against 
the anti-strike measures brought the 
accusation that they were trying to 
build up a “liberal” record in the hope 
of winning the House in the next elec- 
tion. 

In the Senate there has been almost 
constant debate between intervention- 
ists and isolationists, each side bela- 
boring the other as the country’s 
worst enemies. The feud was carried 
into committee hearings, with Secre- 
tary of Labor Knox called to say 
whether the Navy had, so far, done 
any shooting. He said one depth bomb 
had been dropped as a warning— 
nothing more. Controversial measures, 
like price control, the new tax levies 
and the retention of selectees in the 
Army, encountered division and polit- 











ical fear in both houses (see Defense, 
page 4). 


" 
Labor: Looking Ahead 


In addition to contributing money 
for the relief of Britain’s war-harassed 
workers last week—designated by the 
American Labor Committee as “Aid 
British Labor Week”—U. S. workers 
further aided the cause by decreasing 
the number of man-hours lost as a re- 
sult of strikes in defense industries. 
Government figures showed that so- 
called “defense” strikes, which have 
been steadily decreasing since mid- 
June, had reached a new low of 20, 
involving only about 10,000 employees. 

However, few outside those opti- 
mistic Congressmen who succeeded in 
defeating proposed anti-strike legisla- 
tion (see col, 2), believed the nation’s 
rearmament program was about to be 
freed of this menace of work stop- 
pages. War Department figures show- 
ed that strikes had caused a loss of 
2,458,150 man-days on Army contracts 
alone during the first six months of 
this year, not counting the soft coal 
tie-up, nor costly stoppages in the 
West Coast shipyards and at Ford Mo- 
tor Co. Least optimistic of all were 
labor leaders themselves, Despite a 
new victory at Republic Steel, they 
appeared to be strengthening union 
defenses for future fights. During July 
and August members of the CIO’s 
United Mine Workers union will be as- 
sessed an extra dollar to swell by some 
$400,000 that organization’s present 
war chest of approximately $3,000,000. 

Moreover, plans for greatly in- 
creased activity on the part of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union (CIO) were 
formulated by its leaders convening in 
Cleveland. One calls for bringing into 
one union all seamen on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, another for a joint 
effort with the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union to bring under CIO 
closed shop agreements 65,000 work- 
ers in oil fields and oil industry. 


ms 


Americana— 


Red Flannels?: Selectees who have 
ridiculed long underwear for the past 
two decades will have the laugh on 
themselves this winter; the Army has 
ordered long-sleeved, ankle-length un- 
derwear for them. 


* * * 


Shrimp Salad: New York women 
were lunching at the Rockefeller 
Plaza in comfort until a sea lion bath- 
ing in a nearby fountain got inter- 
ested in their sea food. The women 
fled, and the restauranteur is now ask- 
ing for a higher fence between his cus- 
tomers and the fish-loving sea lions. 


. * * 


Himmler!: The girl he left behind 
him is sending an Army rookie’s mail 
to the “Fort Bliss Concentration 
Camp” in Texas. 
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Russia: Climactic Battle 


After a four-day “breather” during 
which advance units felt out the Stalin 
Line, the Germans began what was de- 
signed to be the grand climactic battle 
of their Russian campaign. It was in- 
tended to smash through the Stalin 
Line toward Leningrad, great indus- 
trial city at the head of the Gulf of 
Finland; toward Moscow, the Soviet 
capital; and Kiev, capita] of the 
Ukraine. Even more, it was planned 
to cut the Red army into segments and 
destroy it piece by piece. 

Break-throughs had apparently been 
accomplished, but had not yet reached 
their objectives; and the Red army 
appeared intact. To maintain armies 
on the various sectors of the long 
front as maneuverable units, to pre- 
vent each from dissolving if its neigh- 
bor was defeated, a Red marshal was 
put directly in command of each sec- 
tor. Klementi Voroshiloff, chairman 
of the Defense Council, commanded 
the northern sector defending Lenin- 
grad. Semeon Timoshenko, Defense 
Commissar, commanded the central 
(White Russian) front defending Smo- 
lensk and Moscow. And handle-bar 
mustached Semeon Budenny, colorful 
veteran cavalryman, under whom 
Timoshenko served during Revolu- 
tionary fighting, and the man credited 
with finally winning the Finnish war, 
was charged with the defense of Kiev 
and the Ukraine. 

The Germans claimed to have broken 
the Stalin Line “at all vital points.” 
“Moscow is now as vulnerable as Paris 
was when the Weygand Line was 
broken,” exulted DNB, German news 
agency. “There is no salvation for the 
Russian armies. The decision in the 
east already has been reached,” cried 
the German radio. How great the Ger- 
man successes were remained a ques- 
tion, for High Command communiques 
spoke of “progress . . . on schedule 

. . successful . . . relentless.” But 
Moscow’s own geography of the war 
showed the scenes of battle moving 
steadily eastward, in some sectors. 

Some German sources claimed pan- 
zer troops had reached Novgorod, city 
of 35,000, only 100 miles south of Len- 
ingrad, on the rail line to Moscow. 
Moscow admitted fighting between 
Pskov and Porkhov, the latter 150 
miles southwest of Leningrad, where 
they claimed to have destroyed the 
German advance “section by section.” 
The Germans officially claimed the 
capture of Vitebsk, gateway to Smo- 
lensk, now in the war zone, and they 
said that “easternmost bunkers” of the 
Stalin Line had been captured. The Red 
army claimed to have recaptured Ro- 
gachev and Zhlobin, 150 miles south of 
Vitebsk, and to have driven the Ger- 
mans 20 miles behind the Dnieper 
River. In the Ukraine area the Ger- 
mans said they were “at the gates” of 








Kiev, but the Russians placed the 
fighting much farther west, at Novo- 
grad Volynsk. 

A very few weeks, perhaps days, 
should make clear the truth of these 
claims and the ultimate fate of Brit- 
ain’s new ally. Some government of- 
fices had already been reported moved 
from Moscow to Khazan, 450 miles 
west on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
The Red air force still was operating, 
bombing the Ploesti oil-fields and 
other Rumanian centers. The Reds 
denied German assertions that they 
had. lost 1,000,000 men, putting their 
own losses at 250,000 men, 2,200 tanks 
and 1,900 planes, against German 
losses of 1,000,000 men, 3,000 tanks and 
2,300 planes. One of the major feats 
of the war, if true, was reported by 





International 


Budenny Defends the Ukraine 





the Russians—the destruction or crip- 
pling of 26 German troopships, three 
destroyers and a bargeload of tanks in 
the Baltic by the Red navy and‘ planes. 


... Britain Wins Syria 


“A painful but necessary ceremony,” 
said Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 
At Acre, Palestine, old Crusaders’ cit- 
adel, an armistice ended the five-week 
war of Vichy French against British 
and Free French forces. With Free 
French Gen. Georges Catroux at Wil- 
son’s side, Gen. Jean de Verdillace 
signed for Gen. Henri Dentz, Vichy 
Commissioner. 

Under the terms, Britain gets all 
French planes and warships in Syria. 
(But many French ships reportedly 
fled to Turkish ports for internment.) 
They also took fixed batteries, anti- 
aircraft guns and some trucks, permit- 
ting Vichy to keep field artillery, port- 
able arms and tanks. French officers, 
granted military honor, retained their 
sidearms. Soldiers will be offered 
equal rank in the Free French armies, 
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or may be freed when the oecupatio: 
terms are carried out. Some will lx 
hostages to trade for British soldier: 
sent to prison in France, 

The armistice was made on Gen 
Dentz’s own responsibility after Mai 
shal Petain, who had begun negoti« 
tions, dropped them like a firecrack« 
to which Hitler had touched a match 
The original armistice request, dis 
patched from Beirut through U. S. 
Consul Cornelius Van Gelder, travele: 
around the world, via America, to Da 
mascus, 50 miles distant, First, Vichy 
complained that London had not re- 
plied (which it had). Then Petain re- 
jected the terms because he could not 
deal with “traitorous” De Gaullists, 
nor discuss “political demands” such 
as British and Free French pledges of 
independence for the Levant States. 
But Petain approved the terms won by 
Dentz: even Hitler cannot object to a 
beaten commander’s surrender. 

The occupation of Syria frees Brit- 
ain’s hands for other moves in the 
Near East. With American supplies 
“turned from a trickle into a river and 
(soon) a flood,” Gen. Sir Claude Auch- 
inleck may mount a new attack on Gen. 
Erwin Rommel’s Axis troops in Libya. 
(Bombings of Italian supply ports in- 
dicate. as much.) Troops in_ Iraq, 
placed.under General Sir Archibald 
Wavell’s Indian command, may be 
sent across Iran (Persia) into Russia. 
At least, they will pull their weight in 
the Axis-British tug-ef-war under way 
in Iran. 


.. « Churchill’s Challenge 


Whatever Winston Churchill’s faults 
may be, no one can call him mealy- 
mouthed, When Ambassador Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps signed a military agree- 
ment in Moscow—in ‘which Britain 
and Russia pledged themselves “to 
render each other assistance” and to 
make no separate armistice save by 
mutual agreement — some squeamish 
Britons tried to sidestep the fact that 
Britain and Soviet Russia were allies. 
But not the tough-grained Prime Min- 
ister. 

“It is, of course, an _ alliance,” 
Churchill told Commons, “and the 
Russian people are now our allies.” 
But, he added, it was military; Britain 
still rejects Communism. “Let no one 
say we are now in league with the 
Communists.” 

The R. A. F. continued to bomb Ger- 
many and German-occupied territory 
by day and night, giving point to two 
speeches Churchill made to Civilian 
Defense workers. Predicting a recur- 
rence of even harsher German raids 
on Britain, he declared: “We ask no 
favors of the enemy. We will mete 
out to the Germans the measure and 
more than the measure they have met- 
ed out to us. “You do your worst and 
we will do our best.’” 

“It may be our turn soon,” the Prime 
Minister said. “It is time that the Ger- 
mans should be made to suffer in their 
own homeland something of the tor- 
ments they have let loose upon their 
neighbors.” 

The R. A. F. reported that it had 
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raided 20 objectives in Germany—in- 
cluding the Luena synthetic oil plants, 
a 1,100-mile round trip—and 36 in oc- 
cupied territory between June 22 and 
July 12, and had dropped more bomb 
tonnage on Germany in June than 
Germany dropped on Britain during 
April. During June Great Britain suf- 
fered 399 civilians killed and 461 in- 
jured in air raids. On the sea, June 
saw fewer sinkings, 329,296 tons, than 
in all but two of the last 12 months. 
Meantime, said Sea Lord A. V. Alex- 
ander, Britain had had “a particularly 
successful time” against U-boats. And 
during one week British sea and air 
raiders had destroyed or “severely 
damaged” 37 enemy merchant ships. 








.. . Orient: Uneasy Nippon 


Three months ago when Japanese 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka 
swaggered back from a tour of Europe, 
he thought better of himself than ever. 
He, who had put Japan in the Axis, 
had just visited Hitler; and, on Hitler’s 
advice, he had signed a neutrality pact 
with Russia, Japan’s ancient enemy. 
But when Germany attacked Russia, 
Matsuoka’s self-inflated balloon burst. 
To put it bluntly, he had been played 
for a sucker by both Hitler and Stalin. 
And Nippon was left uneasily tied to 
both Berlin and Moscow. 

Matsuoka’s diplomacy last week 
brought down the entire cabinet of 
Premier Prince Konoye. -After fren- 
zied weeks of Imperial conferences, 
during which the Konoye cabinet de- 
clared it had made its decision but was 
keeping it a secret, it was unable to 
take any steps. If it attacked Russia, 
it would break its pledged word; if it 
moved south, it might run against 
Britain and America and weaken itself 
before Russia, on the off chance that 
the Reds defeat Germany; if it failed 
to take Siberia and Germany won, 
Japan might become a second Italy. 

Facing this dilemma, the Konoye 
cabinet resigned en bloc, but Emperor 
Hirohito was said to have ordered 
Konoye to set up a new government. 
Until the new cabinet is appointed, 
the outside world.can hardly predict 
what Japan’s course may be. 

Three possibilities presented them- 
selves—much the same ones as before, 
but with new men to carry them out. 
(1) A new cabinet might not feel itself 
honor-bound by the Russian pact, and 
attack Siberia. Chungking reported 
that the Japanese were moving the 
equivalent of seven and one-half divi- 
sions northward. (2) The new cabinet 
might move to expand southward. 
Against this possibility, our Navy has 
already mined the Philippine Islands’ 
waters. (3) The new cabinet may 
draw away from the Axis closer to the 
democracies, a course many Japa- 
nese industrialists feel is essential. 
Ichiro Kawasaki, new consul at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, put this 
thought in words when he said: “We 
are not committed too deeply to the 
Axis and are not vassals of Germany. 
We have much in common with the 
British. We are not like the Germans. 
They are ruthless and uncouth.” 
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Surplus Wheat 


With the wheat crop for 1941-42 to- 
taling an estimated 1,313,000,000 bush- 
els, and with a carry-over of nearly 
400,000,000 bushels, the country has 
on hand its biggest supply of record 
—nearly double its requirements for 
a year. Canada also has a big surplus. 

This makes serious the rebellion of 
large numbers of Westérn wheat 
growers — estimated up to 150,000— 
against the penalty of 49 cents a bush- 
el on marketing wheat over the Fed- 
eral quota voted by the farmers last 
year. Bills have already been intro- 
duced in Congress to ban the penalty 
altogether. One man who was denied 
a marketing permit because he had ex- 
ceeded the AAA quota by two acres 
burned his whole field rather than pay 
the 49-cent penalty on his surplus. 

Farmers fighting the penalty say 


Random Statistics 


URING June more than 14,000 

homes for defense workers 
were completed by the Federal 
Works Agency and other agencies 
constructing for FWA—a rate of 
240 per day @ Some 48,000 
American communities depend en- 
tirely upon the truck for import 
and export of goods ... @ Ap- 
proximately 43 per cent of Amer- 
ican farm families own some life 
insurance, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics .. . 
e@ In 1939, latest year for which fig- 
ures are available, the United States 
produced 300,000,000 gallons of ice 
cream—more than twice the amount 
produced in the depression year of 
1933. . . @ The largest known 
American flag is owned by the J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit depart- 
ment store. It measures 90 by 200 
feet and weighs 745 pounds. The 
stripes are seven feet wide and the 
stars five feet across. 


they expected to pay only a 15-cent 
penalty; they charge that the “rules 
were changed during the game.” But 
when the quota system was accepted 
by an 80 per cent vote of farmers last 
May they also accepted the penalty of 
half the basic loan rate for over-quota 
production. 

As an alternative to paying the 49- 
cent penalty, the farmer may store his 
excess grain at 60 per cent of the loan 
rate on the legal quota wheat, or un- 
der bond with the hope that restric- 
tions might be lifted within a year or 
so—or he may give it to the Govern- 
ment for relief use. To make it easier, 
the Agriculture Department extended 
for one year, or until. April 30, 1943, 
the time the excess quota might be 
stored under loan. If the farmer un- 
derplants his acreage next year, or 
suffers a crop loss, he may be able to 
take his wheat from storage and sell 


- 








it without 49 cents-a-bushel penalty. 
Secretary Wickard pointed out that 
the adoption of the quota system was 
for the purpose of controlling produc- 
tion. He added: “Without the pro- 
gram, farmers wouldn’t be getting 
over 40 cents a bushel for wheat 
yet they are getting a dollar a bushel.” 
———ccq7—“—~ 


Realty Prices 

As a very natural result of increase- 
ed activity and a larger national in- 
come, real estate prices are on the rise 
—but to no alarming extent yet. In 
58 per cent of all cities, and in 70 per 
cent of cities located in “defense 
areas” realty prices have advanced. 
Construction costs, too, have risen on 
an average of about 10 per cent in 
practically all cities, while rents have 
risen in 62 per cent of the cities in 
general, and 81 per cent of the cities in 
the “defense areas.” Washington, the 
capital, flooded with new Government 
workers, is said to have the highest 
rents of all cities. An over-supply of 
houses was reported in only two cities, 
Yet house-building last year reached, 
in 310 cities, the highest value and 
volume in 11 years. 





Living Costs Leap 


Inflationary forces have gained such 
strength, declared a prominent econ- 
omist, that now there is a real danger 
of prices running away. The house- 
wife has found them gathering speed 
at the grocery from week to week. 
Food costs are 13 per cent over the 
pre-war level, and they registered 3.7 
per cent of that rise in one month, 
Biggest increases have been in pork, 
lamb, lard, eggs, onions and potatoes. 
Pork chops and bacon have advanced 
30 per cent in the last year; lard, 40 
per cent. Wholesale farm and indus- 
trial commodities have been boosted 
about 25 per cent in 12 months. 

Economic advisers hope that Leon 
Henderson will be given greater price- 
control powers; that farm prices and 
wages will be held down, and that 
Congress will become bold enough 
with the new tax bill to convince the 
public that business as usual and liv- 
ing standards cannot be maintained at 
peace levels in a war-geared economy, 

a me 


Briefs 


q The shortage of materials facing 
the auto industry has given rise to es- 
timates that production of new mod- 
els will hardly exceed 25 per cent of 
the present year’s cars. 


@ Seeing bumper crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, rice and many other farm 
products, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Crop Reporting Board an- 
nounced that the 1941 agricultural 
production, if good weather continued, 
would reach record proportions. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


In St. Paul, Minn., a Federal grand 
jury indicted 29 persons, members of 
the Socialist Workers’ Party, on 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government. Among them was 
Vincent Dunne, one of the three tough 
Dunne brothers who boss the loca! 
Teamsters’ Brotherhood ... ®@ Short 
80,000 of its permitted 300,000 men for 
the first time in its eight-year history, 
the CCC has opened a drive for re- 
eruits ... ¢ For failing to register 
as a German propagandist, Dr. Fried- 
rich Aufhagen, founder of the Fellow- 
ship Forum, was sentenced to from 
eight to 24 months in jail, in Wash- 
ington Circuit Court... ¢ In Brook- 
lyn a Federal grand jury indicted the 
33 alleged spies arrested recently by 
the F. B. I., for being co-conspirators 
with the German Reich to transmit de- 
fense information from this country 
; @e In London, Harry Hopkins, 
Lease-Lend administrator, set a prece- 
dent by attending a British cabinet 
meeting. 





. . * 


DEFENSE 


The 83,423-ton French liner Nor- 
mandie, now docked at New York, 
will soon be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, capital reports say... @ The 
Navy has mined the approaches to San 
Francisco Bay ...¢@ The Army Air 
Corps has ordered 12,000 electrically 
heated flying suits ...@ Seventy-five 
new airports have been finished since 
January, compared with 51 during all 
of 1940, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator reports... ® Men of the 110th 
(“Yoo-hoo”) Battalion are reported as 
resenting criticism of Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear, who punished their “rowdyism” 
with a 15-mile disciplinary march. 
Upholding the General, War Depart- 
ment announces the “incident” closed 
... First number in the new draft lot- 
tery for those just turned 21 was 196. 
The draft affects some 750,000 men. 


* . . 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 

After a one-day delay in New York 
harbor, 464 ousted Axis consular offi- 
cials left for Lisbon aboard the Army 
transport West Point. It will return 
with American consular officials oust- 
ed from Axis countries .. . @ Because 
of German censorship restrictions in 
Italy, CBS is giving up its broadcasts 
from Rome ...@ Germany’s only an- 
swer to reports that Reichsmarshal 
Hermann Goering has been ousted 
from Hitler’s favor, because he op- 
posed a two-front war, is that he will 
make an appearance soon “in connec- 
tion with some official activity”... ¢ 
To conserve gasoline, Canada has pro- 
hibited its sale between 7 p. m. and 
7 a.m. on week days and all day Sun- 
days . ® Ecuador has accepted 
offers of Argentine, Brazil] and the 
U. S. to mediate its border row with 
Peru. Peru has accepted “in principle” 


= ———t yt i= 
Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Guarding a Vital Defense Outpost 


e The Chilean government has 
received complete powers for control 
of exports for three years. 


7 . * 


PEOPLE 


Retired Justice James C. McReynolds, 
of the Supreme Court, has “adopt- 
ed” 33 British “war children,” and has 
offered further to subscribe $10,000 to 
a “Save the Children” fund of “$10,000 
each from 10,000 persons” ... An ob- 
servant visitor at Washington Police 
Court was Lady Halifax, who is a 
justice of the peace in Yorkshire Coun- 
ty, England ...@ In Topeka, Kans., 
Senator Arthur Capper celebrated his 
76th birthday with his 34th annual 
party for thousands of children... ¢ 
James Caesar Petrillo, president and 
autocrat of the American Federation 
of Musicians, ordered its 138,000 mem- 
bers to play “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the beginning and end of every 
musical program. 


* * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


American shipyards now have on 
order 893 cargo ships of 5,462,895 
gross tons, compared to 287 ships of 
1,528,000 tons on order a year ago... 
e Harvard University now runs a ho- 
tel, the Ritz-Carlton, in New York City, 
willed to it by Robert Walton Goelet 
-..@ At Long Beach, Calif., 25 women 
entered the first women’s class in air- 
craft manufacturing, with the guaran- 
tee of jobs within six weeks. 





































“America First” Contest 


ELAY in announcing the win- 

ners of PATHFINDER’s “Amer- 
ica First” Contest, which closed 
June 14th, has been due to a num- 
ber of ties which had to be broken. 
Now the Judges have about com- 
pleted this difficult task and the 
Contest Manager is busy winding up 
the details so that, if possible, the 
list of winners will be published in 
the August 9th issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Meanwhile, The American’s 
Creed plaques will be sent to all 
contestants within the next two 
weeks,—Ed., 
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ICELAND— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


portion of the North American con- 
tinent; against all shipping in the 
North Atlantic; and against the stead, 
flow of munitions to Britain. 

And then he added a significant 
paragraph: “As Commander in Chief, 
I have consequently issued orders to 
the Navy that all necessary’ steps b: 
taken to insure the safety of communi- 
cations in the approaches between 
Iceland and the United States, as well 
as the seas between the United States 
and all other strategic outposts.” 

Iceland lies just west of the Neutral- 
ity Act war zone proclaimed by the 
President, but inside the war zone an- 
nounced by the Germans. Obviously, 
we shall have to send more troops to 
Iceland, and must supply them. If the 
Germans attempt to sink our ships, 
there will be a shooting war. 

There is another possibility. We 
may ourselves carry our aid-to-Britain 
to Iceland as a transfer point; or con- 
voy British ships that far. In either 
case, it would free the British Navy 
for intensive convoy over the 900- 
some miles between Iceland and Brit- 
ish west coast ports—a terrific blow 
against the German blockade. Mean- 
time, our own fleet may find adequate 
shelter in Iceland’s fjords and harbors. 
(Thirty ships of the British fleet have 
sheltered at one time in a fjord near 
Reykjavik.) 

No wonder the Germans roared 
with anger, crying that we had “stab- 
bed in the back” while they were en- 
gaged in a “crusade” against Com- 
munism. They warned that we had 
“entered the war zone where no quar- 
ter is given.” With an interesting re- 
servation, they claimed that “it is per- 
fectly clear that such a threat (to the 
Western Hemisphere)—even if con- 
templated—in no way lies in the 
realm of concrete possibility.” 

They probably envisaged other sim- 
ilar developments. For other “strate- 
gic outposts” which lie on the western 
side of the 20th degree of longitude are 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands. 
When the Germans said we “might as 
well man an English port,” Wendel] 
Willkie came out for bases in Ireland 
—and American labor, it was revealed, 
is constructing such a base for the 
British. 

But all such speculation aside, Amer- 
ican forces are now ensconced in the 
island of the midnight sun and dark 
winters, whose people, in Premier 
Jonasson’s words, “have been un- 
armed for centuries and are entirely 
unaccustomed to military discipline.” 
American ships will ply over the lanes 
traveled by the five small vessels of 
the Iceland Steamship Company. The 
world’s mightiest young republic is 
pledged to stand guard over the island 
and the seas between us and the land 
of the world’s oldest living democracy 
and youngest sovereign republic. 


{In the foreground of this week’s Cover picture js 
Akureyri, second city of Iceland, on the North Coast. 
In the background is one of Iceland’s snow-capped 
mountains, as seen from a VU. S. Navy plane.—Ed.] 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 











Sea Food? 


The basic food of all sea-dwelling 
creatures is plankton, the minute plant 
ind animal life of the ocean. The larg- 
st of living animals, the whale, makes 
plankton a large part of his diet, 
straining it from sea water. The small- 
est fishes feed on it, and in turn be- 
come food for larger fishes. It has 
been discovered by Fish and Wildlife 
Service scientists that the Pacific pil- 
chard (sardine) crop depends on up- 
swelling currents which bring plank- 
ton near the surface. 


Now a British sciefitist suggests that 
nstead of waiting for fish to trans- 
form plankton into a staple of human 
diet, it should be harvested as a war- 
time food for both people and live- 
stock, Professor A. C. Hardy, of Uni- 
versity College, Hull, England, reports 
in Nature that plankton consists of 59 
per cent protein, 20 per cent carbo- 
hydrates, seven per cent fat, five per 
cent of a shell-like material and a 
small quantity of ash and other in- 
eredients. The animal type plankton, 
mostly protozoa and minute crusta- 
ceans, contains some 15 per cent oil. 
It is equal to meat in nutritive value, 
while the plant type equals rye flour, 
Professor Hardy reports. Whether it 
can be made to taste like bacon and 
eggs is another matter. 

_—_—_—_—_——_> oe 


Capsules 


q What is believed to be the first 
successful treatment of lye burns with 
hydrosulphosol is reported from the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix, 
Ariz. The patient, a guard at the State 
Prison, was burned on the eyes, face, 
mouth and neck when a prisoner 
threw a quart of commercial lye at 
him. The patient was sprayed with 
hydrosulphosol every hour for the 
first 24 hours. His face has healed al- 
most free of scars, while the sight of 
one eye has already been fully recov- 
ered. 


@ Starch has been produced arti- 
ficially by Dr. W. B. Hassid, instructor, 
and R. M. McCready, graduate student, 
at University of California’s Agricul- 
tural School. The method was to com- 
bine glucose and phosphoric acid, then 
mix in an enzyme extracted from po- 
tatoes. The end result is to re-group 
the glucose molecules and release the 
phosphoric acid, thereby creating 
starch. (Enzymes are catalyzers, com- 
plex substances produced by living 
cells, which activate the composition 
or decomposition of other substances, 
but are insthemselves unchanged.) 


@ A ring around the moon does 
mean rain, reports Dr. Hans Neuber- 
ger, Pennsylvania State College geolo- 
gist, after a study. In winter, his long- 
range survey indicates, chances are 
seven to one that a halo around the 


Science Facts 


OR its far northern troops the 
Army issues two vitamin tab- 
lets a day with its daily rations. 
rhe tablets contain vitamins A, B-1, 
B-2, C and D as well as nicotinic 
acid compound . . . @ Experiments 


with animals have shown that re- 
covery from carbon monoxide pois- 
oning is speeded, and their lives 
sometimes saved after dangerous 
doses, by exposing them to X-rays 
War! e Argon, one of the inert 
(chemically inactive) gasses that 


make up air is used extensively in 
light bulbs. It will not combine 
with the tungsten filaments, and 
helps prevent their vaporization 
when they are heated by electric 
current. Argon is present in air in 
a percentage of .9323 per cent by 
volume . @ Beta Lyra, the sec- 
ond brightest star in the constella- 
tion Lyra, in which the brightest is 
Vega, is actually a double star in 
which two stars are fused together, 
according to observations at Yerkes 
Observatory. Material flows from 
one “bulb” to the other. 





moon will be followed by snow or 
rain within 48 hours. In fall and 
spring, the odds are three to one, and 
in summer, two to one. In winter, the 
more intense the ring, the more likely 
is rain. The ring itself is attributed to 
fine ice crystals in the upper altitudes. 


q The du Pont Co. has developed a 
new “explosive” rivet which is expect- 
ed to speed output of plane fuselages. 
An explosive in the rivet’s shank, set 
off by a special electric riveting gun, 
expands the shank to form a “blind” 
head for the rivet. It is especially use- 
ful in places where the rivet is readily 
accessible only from one side. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Police: This word is one of many in 
English derived from the Greek polis, 
meaning a city. We.find it in metrop- 
olis, acropolis, and in city names, such 
as Annapolis and Indianapolis. We 
have it without change.in the French 
form, which was derived from the 
Greek through the Latin word politia, 
meaning condition of a state, govern- 
ment, administration. It is related to 
the more ancient Sanscrit pur, pura, 
puri. It logically came to denote the 
department of government charged 
with the enforcement of the laws and 
maintenance of public order. 








ANSWER IS— 


When were the four standard time zones 
adopted in the United States? 





@ Officials of the large railroads in 
the United States met in 1883 to dis- 
cover some method of establishing a 
time-system that could be universally 
adopted by all American railroads. 
Previously, all roads had used differ- 
ent systems, basing their time on sev- 
eral large cities along their routes, 
and a great deal of inconvenience was 
suffered by travelers going long dis- 
tances on different roads. The rail- 
road men adopted a system based on 
the idea that 24 standard meridians 
should be established 15 degrees apart 
in longitude, starting from the me- 
ridian of Greenwich, England, and ex- 
tending around the globe. An interna- 
tional conference on standard time, 
meeting in Washington in 1884, made 
the same recommendation to the coun- 
tries represented. Since that time, the 
four time zones, Eastern, Central, 
Mountain and Pacific, have been used 
in this country. 


What are the latest figures on the area 
and population of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, separately? 


e The area and the population of 
the three parts of Britain and of Ire- 
land are as follows: England, 50,328 
square miles, population, 37,354,917; 
Scotland, 30,405 square miles, popula- 
tion, 4,842,980; Ireland, 27,137 square 
miles, population 2,965,854; Wales, 
8,012 square miles, population, 2,593,- 
014, 


For what event was the statue known as 
the Christ of the Andes erected? 


e The year 1902 was a great peace 
year for the two great “A” and “C” 
South American republics, Argentina 
and Chile. Great Britain had success- 
fully mediated a boundary dispute be- 
tween the two nations which had al- 
most turned the neighbor republics 
into two armed camps. To cement the 
boundary agreement, Chilean and’ Ar- 
gentine delegates agreed to a reduc- 
tion of armaments May 28, 1902. The 
women of Buenos Aires commemor- 
ated these peace pacts by supplying 
the necessary funds to erect the huge 
bronze statue of Christ on the Andes 
frontier between the two republics. 
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EDITORIAL 


Real Americans 


N THIS column last week we noted 

with regret that there are among 
us un-American Americans who enjoy 
the blessings of America while main- 
taining a more or less secret loyalty to 
some foreign government, party or 
ideology. This week we decided to 
devote the same amount of space to 
real Americans—those loyal millions 
of us who love America above all else, 
save God Almighty. 

All real Americans, more than 130,- 
000,000 of us, know that our mighty 
country is “tops” in this topsy-turvy 
old world. We appreciate it today 
more than ever, because we know it 
still offers us life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. We know that 
America is the best place in all the 
world in which to work and live and 
love. This appreciation of the privi- 
lege of being Americans is what has 
made America great. 

Recently Harry R. Pelikan, a young 
Missourian, wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent which, in its homely language, 
deep conviction and unaffected sin- 
cerity, expresses so aptly the sort of 
feeling that should inspire every true 
American in this critical hour of our 
history. Because it is well worth the 
reading of every Americar we quote 
it here: 





I am a married man, 28 years old; a 
boy 3, a girl 1. Here’s how I feel about 
being an American. 

My ancestors were Czecho-Slovakians, 
my wife’s English; but we’re Americans. 

I look at my refrigerator, my oil heater 
and my radio. I’m glad I’m an American. 

My children get cod liver oil, nourish- 
ing food and a doctor’s watchful care. 
They'll be glad they’re Americans. 

This morning I went to church. Amongst 
my neighbors, unafraid and unmolested, 
I thanked God for giving us America. 

I went home to my wife and kiddies. 
My little boy, Douglas, came running and 
said, “Hi, Pop, you gonna take me to 
see the ribber?” 

And I said, “Sure, Doug, Ill take you 
to see the river.” 

“And we'll stand on the bridge, and see 
thee car cars, Pop.” 

“Sure, Doug.” 

“Pop, see the sun, look, see, Pop. It 
shine in the car cars window.” 

“Yes, Doug, the sun’s shining on all 
America.” 

After our walk we came home and sat 
down to veal chops, baked potatoes, fresh 
green beans and corn on the cob. I said 
grace with tears in my eyes. I’m so 
happy I’m an American, 

This afternoon we listened to a radio 
broadcast of British children, here in 
America, talking to their parents in Eng- 
land, and I was proud to be an American, 

Tomorrow Ill go to work. I work in 
an electrotype foundry and I love my job. 
I made it, in fact, from errand boy to pre- 
duction manager in two years. I had 
ideas and I told the boss about them. He’s 
an American. 

Tonight, before going to bed, I told my 





Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


For the Safety of Free America 


wife, “Honey, ’m going to buy a large 
flag and hang it out the window Friday. 
The President wants every one to pledge 
allegiance to a new and United America. 
And, honey, I’m going to do my part, be- 
cause I'd rather be an American than any- 
thing else on earth.” 

This unusual letter is the product of 
Free America. We can keep it free 
only by all of us being real Americans 
“proud to be Americans rather 
than anything else on earth.” 


q 


Uncle Sam, Teacher 
HAKESPEARE repeated the old 
belief that the toad, “ugly and 

venomous, wears yet a precious jewel 
in his head.” Just so, some of these 
present deprivations, sacrifices and 
plain nuisances we have to undergo in 
self-defense may very well redound 
to our benefit. 

Secretary Ickes has called in ex- 
perts to teach the public how to get 
most out of a tankful of gasoline and 
a quart of oil. And their advice brings 
home to us that we have been care- 
lessly wasteful these many years. 

“Slow down,” is the main injunc- 
tion of the Government advisers. One 
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can go many miles farther on a tank 
of gas at a speed of 35 miles an hou: 
than at 60. And the “jackrabbit start’ 
—racing the engine to make a qui 
and noisy getaway—consumes bot 
gas and oil in achieving nothing. Wh: 
might be called the coltish stop 
racing up to a red light or other sto 
at high speed and then jamming o: 
the brakes—is just as wasteful and a 
silly. Adjust motors to maximum et 
ficiency, keep wheels in alignment 
spark plugs clean and tires at th 
proper inflated pressure are other sug- 
gestions for getting more distance out 
of the oil and gasoline we use. And 
tires aft saved, too. 

War times often have valuable les 
sons for peace times. 








BY THE WAY— 





Yoo-Hoo seems to be about the bes! 
defense slogan to date. It may even 
become the battle cry of freedom. And 
if our Yoo-Hoo boys ever get into this 
fight for freedom they’ll do more than 
leer (Lear) at the aggressor forces. 


_——| joa 


Could Senator Wheeler have been 
jealous about sending the boys to Ice- 
land? You know what the heat and 
humidity are like in Washington. And 
the boys got to go north at such an 
ideal time of the year. 


—-—fj—- 

While they’re about it, how about 
putting windy public speeches and 
radio addresses on the priorities list? 

—{]}— 

Experts say that an automobile’s 
headlights are visible for two miles 
during a blackout. We have met some 
on the highway that we believe could 
be left on to blind approaching enemy 
pilots. 


—_]j-— 

Even though the Germans are said 
to have taken to using toy tanks, the 
stubborn Russians still don’t play the 
way the Nazis apparently expected 
them to. 

——_} — 
If “it’s fun to be fooled,” then the 


people of Germany have a continual 
good time. 
——_—. 

We'll agree, boys. Miss Prosperity 
would be swell if we didn’t have to 
have old man Hi Prices around. 

—_— 

Scientists of Uncle Sam’s Department 
of Agriculture announce they have 
taken the crook out of the crook- 
necked squash. Now if somebody 
would just squash the crooks in inter- 
national politics this old world might 
be straightened qut, too. 
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NAVY INSIGNIA 








Aviation Squadrons 


Y far the most interesting insig- 

nia of Uncle Sam’s fighting serv- 
ices are the highly colorful squadron 
shields of the three air arms—Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. Painting of 
squadron insignia on the fuselages of 
({merican fighting planes, with a back- 
sround of heraldry, originated dur- 
ing the First World War—after squad- 
rons had replaced the individual flier 
and growing team pride called for 
some means of identifying the various 
flying groups. This practice, natur- 
ally, has been retained by all our mili- 
tary aviation services, but it was not 
until aviation “went to sea with the 
Fleet” that squadron insignia were 
adopted almost universally in the U. S. 
Navy. 

Navy fliers are especially proud of 
their squadron insignia. An example 
of this attachment was brought out 
recently when the personne] of Fight- 
ing Squadron Three (VF-3), Aircraft 
Carrier squadron, asked that their 
heraldic design be retained when a 
change was suggested, though it no 
longer indicates their special flying 
mission. VF-3’s shield, in black and 
white, pictures Pat Sullivan’s popular 
cartoon cat “Felix” with a bomb in 
his hand. It had been designed to de- 
pict the squadron’s original] mission, 
dive-bombing. 

In most cases, however, naval 
squadrons have attempted to show by 
their insignia the various functions or 
missions which they: have been assign- 
ed to perform. A red and black In- 
dian head bespeaks the activities of 
Scouting Squadron Two (VS-2), Air- 
craft Carrier squadron. A springing 
black panther indicates the work of 
Bombing Squadron Three (VB-3), Air- 
craft Carrier squadron. It was select- 
ed because it is characteristic of the 
qualities necessary for a bombing 


squadron—stealth and decisiveness in | 


stalking prey, diving tactics and speed. 


Similarly, a winged mask of Satan, 
helmeted and goggled, superimposed 
on a ball of fire, portrays the dive- 
bombing mission of Bombing Squad- 
ron Five (VB-5), Aircraft Carrier 
squadron. Supposed to represent the 
quick death and destruction planes of 
the squadron are capable of deliver- 
ing, its colors are as follows: face, 
eye, ball of fire, foremost wing and 
foremost horn, red; background wing 
and horn, helmet and. beard, black; 
rim of goggles and goggle strap, gray; 
teeth, mustache, glass in goggles, 
white. 

But in some instances the squadron 
insignia are not exactly related to the 
speeial activity of the particular group. 
Take, for instanee, the famous “High 
Hat” of Scouting Squadron Forty-One 
(VS-41). This device was selected on 
the spur of the moment one day when 
the group was a fighting squadron and 
one of its pilots appeared in a very 



























































Typical Naval Air Squadron Shields 


badly battered top hat. In black and 
white, the shield contains only a silk 
topper (not battered), but tilted at a 
rakish 45-degrees. 

Insignia of Navy’s only squadron 
composed basically of enlisted pilots, 
Fighting Squadron Two (VF-2), pic- 
tures the chevron of a chief petty offi- 
cer. The chevron is mounted on a 
shield with the word Adorimini, 
which was used as ‘a battle-cry by 
Caesar’s legions, and means “Up and 
at ’em.” Colors: Blue shield, white 
eagle and banner, and red chevron. 
(Next week: More squadron insignia) 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





By-the-way, J. W. BYTHEWAY is 
the chief billing clerk for a firm in 
New York City. 

In Wynnewood, Okla., the daughter 
of “BOB” WHITE eloped with “RED” 
BIRD. 

O. B. MOODY is a lawyer at Lind- 
say, Okla, 

H. L. SACKETT, of Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo., sells grain, and always obliges 
his customers when asked to sack it. 

Mr. GARB sells clothing in Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Dick GAY and Mart MERRY are 
members of the Springdale Baptist 
Church, Marysville, Ohio. 

Dr. H. A. TOOTHACHE is a dentist 
at Burlington, la. 
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RHYME & REASON 


Son aa economy, honesty and kind- 








ness form a quartette of virtues that 
will never be improved upon. 
JAMES OLIVER 
The ladder of life is full of splinters, 
but they always prick the hardest when 
we’re sliding down. 
—WILLIAM L. BROWNELL 


He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time 
to m 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to 
feel them. 
—SIR HENRY TAYLOR 


Simplicity is an exact medium between 
too little and too much, 
—SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Procrastination is the thief of time: 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
inert —YOUNG 
I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to the gods 
who knows how to be silent. 
—CATO 
Sentiment is the poetry of the imagi- 
nation. 
—LAMARTINE 
I understand the large hearts of heroes, 
The courage of present times and all times. 
—WALT WHITMAN 
The world is blessed most by men who 
do things, and not by those who merely 
talk about them. 
—JAMES OLIVER 
The tree of liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


* * * 


Sincerity is impossible unless it pervade 
the whole being, and the pretence of it 
saps the very foundation of character. 

—LOWELL 










Latin America 


Look 
at the 


: 
14 
5) 


vast territories - 
= “eur South harbor 
riches that baffle the 
imagination. 


The Key: 


(1) Mexico, (2) Cen- 
tral America: Hon- 


bia, (4) Venezuela, 
(5) British, French 
and Dutch Guiana, 

(6) Ecuador, (7) Bra- 
“iL (8) Peru, (9) Bo- 


livia, ( ) in} Wee. 
(11) Chile, (12) Ure. 
guay, (13) Argentina. 


Complete U. S. A. 
4,329,608 sq miles, 


7,384,608 sq. miles 


BETTER JOBS 


Higher class woes in sight for office help (and 
sometimes for aime dys ween oe ag haem w Eons 
even if only 

Spanish letter .—Also CULTURAL | ADVANTAGES 
for club wom 


Learn SPANISH by Mail 


at your home in spare time 


Lesson No. 1 starts you reading, writing, talk- 
ing Spanish. Ultra easy key to pronunciation. 


ATIN AMERICA beckons! Everywhere in 
U. S. A. the tide to Spanish has started: 
(1) Diplomats need it; (2) Demand in 
business is growing fast; (3) women’s 
Clubs are taking up Spanish as the lan- 
guage of SOCIAL CULTURE. Opportunities, 
PERHAPS it will be THE BIG OPPORTU- 
NITY of your life, for correspondents, ste- 
nographers, teachers, traveling companions 
and sales representatives who know Spanish, 


Gain knowledge; be it for culture or for business, 
PREPARE NOW to take advantage of the tide! 


First 2 Lessons Free 


with Catalog—no obligatidn 
Pan Americana School, 342 PlymeuthCourt 5G3 Chicage, Ml. 
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Tips 
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Practical Sewing Tips 


9599—One for the morning housework, the other 
for afternoon tea serving. Both aprons are easy to 
make with their non-slip shoulder straps. Sizes small, 
\ : medium and large. Small size, view A, 24, yards 35 
a inch fabric; view B, 2 yards. 
i | 9742—This cotton frock for matronly figures boasts 
delightful originality in the scalloped front buttoning 
and the new skirt panel. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 37% 
yards 35 inch fabric. 

9736—There's no age limit to this slenderizing frock 
with its flattering, easy-to-sew details. Sizes 14 to 20 
and 32 to 46. Size 16, 314 yards 39 inch fabric. 














Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each, The 
Summer Fashion Book is 15 cents—and only 10 
cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 


PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
17th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Apple Fritters 


Apples divide into two general 
classes —tart and non-tart. While 
many cooks claim they can make al- 
most any apple dish with almost any 
apple, the tarts are always best for 
cooking purposes. Besides two medi- 
um-sized tart apples (one cup sliced), 
this recipe calls for one egg, two- 
thirds cup milk, one and a third cups 
flour, one and a half teaspoons baking 
powder and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 

Sift the dry ingredients together and 
mix with the combined milk and beat- 
en egg. Wash, core, pare and slice ap- 
ples and stir them into the batter. 
Drop batter by spoonfuls into deep fat 
heated to 360 degrees. Fry in fat until 
golden brown, drain on brown paper 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


Orange Custard Cream 


Families who make their own frozen 
desserts will want to try this orange 
custard cream. 

e Ingredients: One and a half cups 
orange juice, four egg yolks, two cups 
sugar, one pint whipping cream, one 
pint water, one-sixteenth teaspoon 
salt, and the grated rind of three 
oranges, 

@ Directions: Boil water and sugar 
to make thin sirup. Add slightly beat- 
en egg yolks, orange juice and grated 
orange rind. Cook this mixture five 
minutes, stirring constantly, then cool 
and chill in refrigerator. Then fold in 
the whipping cream, pour into freez- 
ing tray and freeze without stirring. 
Those who do not have mechanical re- 
frigerators can freeze the same mix- 
ture in their hand freezers. 

a 


Fried Potatoes 


With new potatoes in the garden 
and in the markets, some families are 
using them two and three times a day, 
but served in different ways. One way 
to give this stand-by more variety is to 
fry your potatoes, farm style. Pare 
and slice enough potatoes to make a 
quart. Place slices in frying pan with 
two fablespoons meat drippings and 
enough cold water to cover bottom of 
pan. Sprinkle with just enough salt to 
season and cover tightly. Cook for 10 
to 15 minutes or until potatoes begin 
to brown on bottom. Then turn occa- 
sionally with pancake turner to brown 
them evenly. If desired, a tablespoon 
of minced onion or a few thin slices 
of onion may be added when salt is 
put in, 


Week's Hints 
@ Good potato salad tastes better 


when slices or wedges of ripe olives 
are added. 








gq By using a clean sheet of plain 
wrapping paper to roll pies and pastry 
on, a lot of cleaning up can be avoided. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


PATHFINDER 


q@ Before using new tinware, ru} 
with lard or frying fat, and heat tho: 
oughly in the oven. This prevents 
rust. 


g Soiled playing cards can be clean- 
ed by rubbing them with a soft cloth 
slightly moistened with camphor solu- 
tion, 


g To remove fresh fruit stains from 
table linen, stretch the stained part 
over a bow! and pour boiling water 
over it. 





——Needle Designs 





Smart New Needlework Notes 


6984—-Show your patriotism in your home. This 
lovely filet crochet portrait of George Washington 
enables you to do it effectively in your own handiwork. 
Make a pillow or wall panel. Number contains full 
details. 


6980—A pair of towels or pillow cases, or a scarf 
would please that bride-to-be! Just easy stitches 
form these colorful motifs and there’s a crocheted 
edging, too. Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 


instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
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Defense Midway 


ASHINGTON women who have 
been in the habit of dragging 
protesting “menfolks” to local exhib- 
its are getting a dose of their own med- 
ne nowadays. Men and boys are 
taking mother, sister and sweetheart 
along to the Treasury grounds to see 
the nation’s newest wartime gadgets 
which the Treasury Department has 
assembled in what is called locally the 
“Defense Midway” to. help along the 
sale of defense stamps. Service men 
are on hand to explain the workings 
of the wicked-looking howitzer, the 
big .d0 caliber machine-gun that can 
be set up and firing in 10 seconds, 
army scout cars, and a self-bailing 
lifeboat. Although Dad and Junior en- 
iov &@ mutual interest in the deadly 
weapons, Mother, usually awed by the 
proceedings, steps up to a little booth 
to buy several defense stamps from an 
attractive young defense worker seat- 
ed inside. 

From the defense display, the family 
can go over to a local theater to “have 
a gander” at a yellow-nosed German 
Vesserschmidt fighter plane. Lord and 
Lady Halifax went to see the Nazi ship 
the other day, and the British Ambas- 
sador scrawled his signature on the 
fuselage. Proceeds from the exhibit 
go to Bundles for Britain. After the 
\Vashington exhibit is over, the plane, 
carrying victory stripes for five down- 
ed Allied planes, will be taken on a 
tour of the country to earn more mon- 
ey for Britain. 


Federal Workers 


V IDDLETOWN is pretty proud of 
Vil its “bright young people” who 
have obtained Government defense 
iobs in the Nation’s Capital in the 
last 12 months. An army of over 
50,000 civilian defense workers have 
nvaded Washington during the past 
ear, 
Most of the new employees are jun- 
or clerks, stenographers and typists 
ho have come from smaller com- 
unities. Yet Washington’s drain on 
vorkers from the large metropolitan 
reas is phenomenal. In New York 
the Civil Service Commission tests 
000 applicants a day for defense jobs. 
fen thousand are expected to pass 
and a large number of them expect 
to be established in clerical positions 
n Washington by the end of the year. 
There are now about 180,000 Fed- 
eral employees working in Washing- 
ton, with a monthly payroll of over 
$30,000,000. This figure surpasses by 
63,000 the number of Government 
workers employed, in Washington dur- 
ng the First World War. Regular 
Government employees in the field 
outside Washington) have also reach- 
ed a new high. Latest figures show 
that their number is now well over 














CAPITAL CHAT 





1,300,000, while the payroll has jump- 
ed to $168,114,200. 


Padded Payrolls 


UNNING the Capitol of the United 
States has always been a costly 
item in the American taxpayers’ bud- 
get. It is especially so during the 
present national emergency. But there 
is no excuse for extravagance or fraud. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, was thinking along these lines 
when the high maintenance costs of 
the Capitol came to his attention. So 
he called in Government operatives to 
investigate. This is what they found: 
That payroll padding, involving 
over $45,000, has been going on under 
the noses of the Senators for the past 
seven years; that 15 non-existent em- 
ployees in the painting and decorating 
shop have been “employed” since 1934, 
with checks forged in their names, 
To date, the inquiry has resulted in 
the ousting of two veteran Senate res- 
taurant employees and the arrest of 
the superintendent of the Senate paint 
shop, and the Secret Service men are 
still delving into maintenance ac- 
counts. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Nickname—‘“Sioux.” 

Motto—Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable. 

State Flower—Wild Prairie Rose. 

Area—70,837 sq. mi. (16th in rank). 

Population—641,935 (38th in rank; 
9.2 inhabitants per sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 1.5 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $1,539,000,000 
($2,189 per capita). 

Settled—1780. 

Entered Union—1889. 

Capital—Bismarck (Pop. 15,496). 

Largest City—Fargo (Pop. 32,580). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 49 members and a house 
of representatives of 113 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and two representatives. 

Governor—John Moses (Dem.); 
term, two years; salary, $4,000. 

Products—Wheat, rye, barley, corn, 
hay, flaxseed, livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Republicans polled 148,582 votes 
and Democrats 117,738. Electoral vote 
—Republican 4, 


Oi 
SWEET REVENGE 


I would I were the rouge upon your 
cheeks; 
Then life would be one long, delightful 
frolic. 
When touched by lips of bold, bad rival 
geeks, 


I'd give each one the painter’s colic. 


STAMP COLLECTOR 

E SCARCE HAITI 
to new ba ok applicants. If you en- 
close 10c with approval request, we will 
also send ‘‘WAR SPECIAL” including: 
Excellent collection of RUSSIA-SIBE- 
RIA-FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC-PO- 
LAND WHITE HOUSE-EGYPT-ABYS- 
SINIA - NEW ZEALAND - JAPAN-SAN 
MARINO-GREAT BRITAIN CORONA- 
TION-PERSIA, etc. 179 all different 
guaranteed genuine stamps of large 
calatog and all-around value. 
FRASEK CO., Dept. 38, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money ack! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 

lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1. 


SEND NO MONEY { Send only name, address, 
“and shoe size. Pay post- 

man $1 plus few cents postage. Money back if you are 

not pleased after 30 days. Send Today! 

ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-7, Council Bluffs, Iowa 





1T 
for every Lm i Christmas 
. 50 for$l. -Amaring 4 sellers! 
other big values Christ- 


Assortment, Religious 
Bechings, Gift Wrappin ui 
Rhine Deluxe Person = 1 Line 
yd ex lence pn Special 
for clubs heres, 
for SAMPLES. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 172 
749 Monree Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 





NEW YORK CITY 
2-Day Tour 4° 


Excellent room with bath for 2 
days and , night plus eight of 
New York’ —— attractions, 


including Roc efeller Center, Ra- 
dio City Music Hall, night clubs 
and sightseeing tours. rours 
to $20.95. See your agent or 


+o 
Hotel **"si2vorn 


Geo. H. Newton, Mgr. 
ae Toney Honey 


“| LARGE TOMBSTONE 


Lasting beauty. Overall size, ee, % 
in., width 20 im., thick.6 in. — 
Guaranteed. FREE cat 
BUY DIRECT TODAY. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 
Box E . Station F Atlanta, Ge. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Aute- 
Diesel Mec _ one help you get « good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. ern equipment with tools under ex 
instructors. a) ri work. Steam-heated buildings. 

board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diese! School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 








ALL THE NEWS 
ANALYZED .AND EXPLAINED 


Without fear or favor PATHFINDER gives 


you all the important news every week 
tells you what’s behind the scenes 
explains what it all means. 52 


issues only $1.00. You can’t afford to do 
without PATHFINDER, Subscribe today! 
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~ MOVIE WORLD. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Kiss the Boys Goodby (Paramount) 
—The stage play of this name was a 
satire on the search by Hollywood and 
the American public at large for the 
perfect Scarlett O’Hara. Hollywood 
strikes back in the movie version, and 
the stage bears the brunt of the satire. 
Don Ameche, a director, and Oscar 
Levant, his ill-natured friend, search 
for a Southern lassie to star in their 
stage production. Mary Martin is their 
find, but they have a good deal of 
trouble side-stepping an old star who 
has been promised the role. Of course, 
Mary Martin gets her chance, what 
with her lovely voice and engaging 
smile, and the show profits thereby. 
Miss Martin, Don Ameche, and Oscar 
Levant have put a lot of zip into their 
characterizations. 

They Met in Bombay (MGM) — As 
dashing confidence man and beautiful 
jewel thief, Clark Gable and Rosalind 
Russell meet in Bombay cast in a new 
comedy team. Both are stalking the 
jewel case of an English Duchess. Then 
suddenly trouble flares up around 
Hongkong, and martial-minded Gable 
joins the British troops to squelch an 
army of yellow men. In the fracas he 
wins the Victoria cross and immedi- 
ately bolts his “con” racket for re- 
spectability. Miss Russell and Gable 
are funny—sometimes—in their Orien- 
tal setting, but the plot is poor. 








Manpower (Warner Bros.) — Two 
tough and tough linemen who brave 
ominous thunderstorms, washouts and 
near-floods to maintain the electric 
transmission lines—that’s what “Man- 
power” is about. It would almost seem, 
in fact, that such hard-bitten linemen 
as Edward G. Robinson and George 
Raft would not bother to take time out 
to wangle over the hand of a female 
charmer, even if she is Marlene Diet- 
rich. But they do, and between their 
occupation and their love troubles 
they are tampering with high voltage 
throughout the picture. Finally, one 
day the triangle is broken when elec- 
tricity claims one of the suitors. 

Moon Over Miami (20th Century 
Fox)—Lots of music, lots of singing, 
lots of dancing, and technicolor have 
been combined to make “Moon Over 
Miami’”.a good musical comedy. You'll 
“get a kick” out of the funny situations 
the film presents. Three poor girls, 
posing as rich girl, secretary, and 
maid, go to Miami to prey on that cer- 
tain percentage of the transient male 
population that has plenty of money. 
The adventuresses are Betty Grable, 
Carole Landis, and Charlotte Green- 
wood. Their victims are Don Ameche, 
Robert Cummings, and Jack Haley, 
who unsuspectingly fall into the girls’ 
trap, as they were meant to do. The 
settings for most of the scenes are 
some of Miami’s most famous spots, 





Mary Kisses the Boys Goodby 


which, incidentally, you will see at 
considerably less than the cost the 
above-mentioned gentlemen pay in the 
movie. 





BOOK REVIEW 





Northwest Gateway (Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. $3)—Books on cities, 
states, and sections of the country are 
usually nothing more than an accumu- 
lation of “famous names” and “great 
events” never even heard of by any of 
the citizenry except the enthusiasts of 
the historical societies. There are a 
few exceptions, however, and “North- 
west Gateway,” the story of the port of 
Seattle, is one of them. Author Archie 
Binns makes Seattle the theme of his 
book; he introduces the reader only 
to those characters and events which 
make the story of the development of 
the West Coast port enjoyable reading 
for the natives and “furriners” alike. 
Especially well written are his sketch- 
es of the first three pioneer settlers and 
Asa Mercer, erstwhile surveyor, first 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington, and marriage broker extra- 
ordinary. Readers who like robust 
pioneering tales will like this one, 
which has the additional virtue of 
being historically accurate. 

Father of the Blues (Macmillan Co., 
$3)—Just as Booker T. Washington 
was the dean of Negro education, Wil- 
liam C. Handy is dean of Negro com- 
posers. In his autobiography, “Father 
of the Blues,” he recounts with gusto 
the grievance he was to his preacher- 
father and his deeply religious friends 
when “young William” entered “the 
music racket,” and the felicitations 
they bestowed upon him when he won 
fame. It was he who popularized the 
moody Negro folkform of the South 
which has become known as the blues. 
He has also won acclaim in his own 
right as “father” of hundreds of origi- 
nal blues songs, including the famous 
“St. Louis Blues.” Besides presenting 
a detailed picture of the life of the 
Memphis-bred author, “Father of the 
Blues” is also rich in anecdote and the 
folk customs of the southern Negro. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Coin Catch 


Have you tried this stunt? fk 
your arm upward with the palm d 
until the upper part of the forear; 
almost parallel with the ground. P| 
one or more coins on the elbow. T! 
with a quick movement, drop the 
bow and try to catch the coin 
coins before they hit the ground. 








Brain Teaser 


Starting at the right angle of a tri 
angular field, two boys run around i| 
in opposite directions along its sides 
The speed of the first boy is to that o| 
the second as 13 is to 11. They mee 
first in the middle of the opposite sii: 
and the second time 32 yards from tly 
starting point. Find the distanc 
around the field. Answer next week 


Answer to Last Week’s—Janey 
just 17 and her brother 10. 


HH <2 


Shedowgraphs 


Children especially like to mak 


shadowgraph pictures on the wall. Bu! 
these suggestions are made for enter- 
tainment at parties and other socia! 
gatherings—even lawn or garden par 
ties. The person who can make these 
representations 


good enough to be 


Home-Made Cardboard “Loom” 


A lovely new purse that matches all your Summe! 
clothes—for you weave it yourself, combining thei 
key colors! 


Candlewick and crochet silk may be your material 
Your “‘loom'’? Just a piece of cardboard on whic! 
you outline with large pinholes the purse’s shape 


At the top stitch two rings for the handle, one 
on the front of the cardboard, one on the back 
(The handle is woven onto these rings beforehand.) 


For complete directions for purse and handle see 
our 32-page booklet. Also tells how to weave beau 
tiful doilies, pillow tops, knitting bag, other usefu! 
items. 


Send 1i5c in coins fot your copy of “How To 
Weave Useful Novelties’’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 


The following booklets are also available at 
15 cents each: 


Ne. 110—‘‘Hand-Made Gift Novelties.” 
No. 181—“‘Club Woman's Guide.”’ 
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Shadowgraph Pipe Smoker and Rabbit 


recognized by the company will be the 
popular performer on such occasions. 
So get busy and practice up. The pipe 
smoker and the rabbit shown here are 
only two of an almost unlimited num- 
ber of things that can be shadow- 
graphed. While shadowgraphs may 
be made on the wall from the ordinary 
lighting equipment in the room, the 
ideal way is to have a white sheet 
hung on the wall, or on a line outdoors, 
with nothing but a candle to furnish 
the light. With such a light the repre- 
sentations appear much more lifelike. 
——————_oxrsor————-—=CS:S 


Smiles 


Gyrene—Going north for maneuvers 
this summer, sailor? 

Gob—Ye-up, we’re being sent down 
to Iceland, 


Peck—Did Freddie catch anything 
when he went fishing? 

Bill—I understand he caught his 
when he got home with no fish. 


Mrs. Nuwedd—Cuthbert, dear, how 
does my record compare so far with 
our mother’s? 

Nuwedd—Your fusses are nothing 
like the ones mother used to make. 


Draftee—All men were born free 
and equal, 
Veteran—Yes, but the girls smile at 


some and laugh at others, 





Johnny—Dad, 
ler born? 
Dad—I don’t know. 
Johnny—Where was Joe Di Maggio 
born? 
Dad—I don’t know. 
Johnny—Where was Joe Louis born? 
Dad—I don’t know that one, either 
Johnny—Why, Dad, you aren’t very 
good in history, are you? 


where was Bob Fel- 


Harold—Are you going to Helen’s 
birthday party? 

Max—What birthday is it? 

Harold—Her 16th. 

Max—jo, I went to that last year. 

Bjones—We tried to buy some rope 
to hang a defense profiteer. 

Dzudi—Why didn’t you do it? 

Bjones—The _store Owner wanted 
too much for the rope; the price had 


just gone up again, 


Gladys—Was the bracelet Charlie 
gave you set with precious stones? 


Dorothy—Yes, precious few. 








READERS WRITE 





Russia and the War 

Everyone knows that if Germany made 
war on Russia only, no one in this country 
would even think of aiding Russia; on 
the contrary, this country, England, and 
France would have Madly seen Russia 
beaten by Germany ... But since Ger- 
many has proved by her actions that she 
wants to dominate the world, and as Hit- 
ler says he wants to make Germany the 
“boss nation,” every free nation must 
guard itself from this menace, and do 
what it can to assist any nation that op- 
poses this world aggressor, no matter what 
its belief is. In short, Mr. Roosevelt made 
this plain when he said, “It is no secret 
that we help ourselves when we help those 
that fight the Nazi menace.” 

Frank Weisz 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


PATHFINDER recently implied that Sta- 
lin would have been an acceptable ally 
two years ago; but now, when our side is 
getting the worst of it and the same Stalin 
offers himself, that he should be repudi- 
ated. This seems a little inconsistent to 
me. If I were menaced by a very power- 
ful and dangerous enemy and a weaker 
power engaged with him it seems to me I 
should encourage and even assist the 
latter—even if I didn’t like his politics. 
Really, Communism has not been a seri- 
ous menace to the world since 1920; but 
it has been by exploiting the baseless fear 
of Communism that most of the repre- 
sentative governments in the world have 
been overthrown. 

W. C. Rose 
Ashland, Mass. 


7. * * 


We are told we can’t live unless Ger- 
many is destroyed, but overnight we give 
Russia the benefits of the Lease-Lend 
measure, as an ally. and boon companion 
in the war! Was there ever a worse case 
of “appeasement?” And now brave, loyal, 
and honest little Finland must turn to 
Hitler in an effort to recover territory 
stolen from her by Russia. It surely 
would be better to keep out of the war 
at least until we know who we are to 
fight and why! 

Frank Michever 


* * * 


Salem, Ore. 


Russia is barbaric, but the longer she 
can engage Germany the greater respite 
England has from hell, and the longer is 
the borrowed time for the USA. We 
should seize this God-given moment to 
rid the seas of German submarines. The 
moment will not be prolonged nor come 
again. 

Lillian M. Pierce 
Atlanta, Ga. 
* * . 

This is a twentieth century war, a me- 
chanized war, a total war of all the 
nations of the world, and we are in it. 
Its purpose is not cooperation but con- 
quest, and the more terrible the methods 
employed the more effective they are. 
Germany and Japan have set out to con- 
quer and rule the world, and all other 
nations are foreed to choose whether to 
surrender or to resist them . . . Why do 
we Americans ignore this crisis that has 
eome to us? Will we wake up and go to 
work making more of the things that 
alone will preserve our homes and lives in 
the near future? 

Paul J. Thomas 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell: or exchange? 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work 7 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as eacli part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—cClassified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 










AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell : 

Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. 
Box assortments 30c up. Odd cards 2'42c each. Send 
for Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 


50 assor ted 
Fourteen 


Imprinted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on ap- 
proval. New England Art Publishers, North Abing- 
ton, D-251, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 25 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Pulton St., New York City. 


SELL 50 FOR $1.00 Personal Christmas Cards—Free 

Samples. 35 Boxes 30c up. Famous 21 Assortment 
on Approval. Special Offer, Hedenkamp, Dept. M-18, 
343 Broadway, New _York. 


WE PAY $5 for selling | ten $1 boxes. 50 dis- 

tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. 
Sell $1. You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful 
Card Co., 8 White Plains, N. Y 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—America’s finest assortment. 
profits. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
Dept. fie Clinton, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











BABY CHICKS 


BRED FOR BETTER FEATHERING And Quicker 
Growth. U. S. Approved—Pullorum tested. Heavies 
$7.40, Leghorns $6.90. 
Hatches the year round. 
ment E, Morris, Illinois. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and materia) guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. 


Write today for Free particulars, im- 
ression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 768, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chi . 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate lovely 

dresses in your home. Earn to $18.00 weekly, get 
own dresses free. No investment. Give age, dress 
size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 21032, Cincinnati, 6. 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES. Get positions 
quickly. State your qualifications. Central Regis- 
try, 393, Wichita, Kansas. 


MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can't 

figure out what's wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 
Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. F. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Tl. 


ASTHMA OR HAY FEVER. Write today for Free 
Information, Special Offer, Money Back Guarantee. 
W. K. Sterline? 110 Poplar St., Sidne , Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENOUGH TO KILL OVER 100 TREES or Sprouts, 
$1.75. BO-KO, Jonestown, Miss. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 1G37 Adams Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 

service. Information on subject of obtaining a pat- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write us personally. McMORROW & BER- 
MAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-T Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Oo., 


472-H Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
. _aaa 


OLD DENTAL PLATES remade with transparent life- 
like plastic. Free booklet. BEAUTI-PINK OO., 
Dept. 15. Union City, N. J. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TO 16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS. ~ Special, 

et-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone ‘prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, 
plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free 
Leather-tone frame—only 25c each roll. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. H-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 25c. ~ 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged 
print. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


SHOW STUNTS 


“HOW TO PERFORM STUNTS OF THE STAGE, % 

10c booklet, teaches first tricks of Juggling, Lariat, 
Baton Twirling, Ventriloquism, etc. Mail ime, and 
get started performing. Dept. W, Floyd Brothers, 56 
West Washington, Chi o, Til. 


SONG ei WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. ee examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Order direct from this ad. 
Morris Hatchery, Depart- 
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TIPS 


KEEPS BOOK-MARKS IN 
MEMENTOS—OPENS 


PLACE—PROTECTS 


This Goly Bible Prepared Originally for Ministers’ Use, 
Now Available to PATHFINDER Readers 


ALL WAY ’ROUND 





PRESSED FLOWERS, 
AND CLOSES 





LEAVES AND 


INSTANTLY 





THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THIS NEW 
STYLE BIBLE HAS LOWERED 
THE PRICE 


An illustrated HOLY BIBLE in new type gold finish 
zipper binding. Compact, easily carried, convenient, hand 
size. Protection against rain, mist, snow, sleet and all 
weathers. This Bible is a self-pronouncing edition. Con- 
tains Old and New Testaments. Translated out of the 
original tongues, with formr translations diligently com- 
pared and revised. Conformable to the edition of 1611, 
commonly known as the Authorized or King James ver- 
sion. Page size, 64% x 4 in. All proper names are divided 
into syllables, accented and marke@® with the vowel 
sounds, showing how they should be pronounced. Bound 
in black fiexible Fabkote, with rounded corners, red 
edges, gold stamping. A neat, dignified appearing Bible, 
representing unusual value. Makes a treasured gift as 
well as a prized possession. 

Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S. $1 00 


DT \Geache ae p6geeee0o6eredeeuececesoeéasene 
$2.00 


Deluxe edition. 

Zipper-bound im genuine leather............ 
DOUAY VERSION 

CCatholie) TUBER. ..ccccccccccccsccccccess ‘ 


Teacher’s 
Reference Bible 


Large 6 x 9% in. size. 
Specially bound in Fab- 
kote with Divinity Circuit. 
Stars (*) in Old Testa- 
ment indicate passages 
yey on the coming 
of Christ. Authorized King 
James version. Includes 
Bible Readers’ Aids, 16 
full-color, full-page maps, 
Biblical Gazetteer, 8 full- 
color illustrations, 7 full- 
page sepia illustrations, 
Presentation Page, Family 
Register. In handsome sil- 
_ oy ee Unequaled 
‘or size, quality, 
value (no zipper). $1.00 





tures. 
treasure and read willingly. 
appropriate for a Christian home with children. 

Only $1.00 


YOUR CHOICE 


for Only 





THE GREAT STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
For Children 

A massive volume of good size printed in big type and 
illustrated in beautiful color reproductions of Bible pic- 
An exceptional value that children will admire, 
Nothing could be more 


ee 





We pay postage on all orders to points in U. S. and possessions. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 


ee 


FOR THOSE WHO PREFER A 


WHITE BIBLE 


Bound neatly and elegantly in WHITE artificia! 
leather, flexible covers. Contains helpful supplementary 
material. Fifteen colored illustrations, colored presenta 
tion page, and Family Register. Approved King Jame: 
version. Divinity Circuit. Gilt stamped front and back 
bone. Round corners. Gilt edges. Head-bands. White 
silk marker. Packed daintily and neatly in individua! 


x. 

(No zipper). onecbn toegegs vem uddeedetnie dd oes 

Gal... sandibeth heed >cchdevandestscdneduaisieetn $1.00 
Same in zipper binding, 

POR SEED ~onccwesdnd Ce secccesascoctioctiemns 
READERS’ BIBLE, good, readable type 

In black leatherette (no zipper)................ 
THE LIVING BIBLE. 424 pages 

Formerly $5, now P e¥ ee ccape on vacedsamaees 
FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 724 pages. 

Beautifully iilustrated. 
BIBLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Companion book to the Bible. 


New Testament 
and Psalms 


Large type. In 
semi-flexible black 
artificial leather 
bindin’y. Giit 
stamped front and 
backbone, round 


ved edocs, 91.00 





Send orders and remittances (no stamps) te: 


Washington, D. C. 








